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PREFACE 

^ ^ 1975-76 was the last year for Ihnovation^Projects under Title III of the 
^ Eieimentary and. Secondary Education Act of 1965. New 'legislation replaced it 
but as the old law terminated. State Departments of Education were forced to . 
dolh out. funds for just one year of effort. What could be -accomplished in one 
yedr? After several years of three-year projects, this was quite a challenge. 
^JTot the^^evaluators , statewide, there was also a challenge , not so much tq see 
what could be done, because there would be few visible results within the yesr , 
but to see ^ how it was done. HdU did project directors *taJte hold of these 
projects and steer them towards what they thought wouid be a worthwhile end? 
We tried to find^ out through long structured interviews ydth each of the 
directors of those projects which had won the competitiontor the final year 
of fimds. 

The State awarded thirty-three projects in the final year o/^Title III. ^ 
We got to talk to thirty-two of them as they were completing their work in 
, the eighth and ninth month of 4^ twelVe-month cycle. We asked them to describe 
tibeir projects, to explain what tiiey hoped would result from them in outcomes 
for teacheprs, students , thf community , and others; but we were most concerned 
about how they did it, how they conceived it in the ^irst place, how they 
planned, how they perceived their own roles, how they developed relationships 
with various people and groups who would be in^ortant for success, how they 
- acquired resources, how they solved problems, how they evaluated what they 
were doing, and how they made sure that their efforts would last and would 
spread to others. . 

Each ynter view took aJbfcut two hours, some less, some a lot more. ^ We felt 
that in roost of them we really got to know the p^ple who were directing t^is 
work and th^'y got to knqw us. In fact, they could have gone longer and it often^ 
seemed that we had both learned a ^reat deal'; many expressed their apprecia- 
tion for such an opportunity to take a long reflective loo-fe at what happened 
euid especially how it happened. 

The interviews Mere partly very open, partly structured (see the sample 
> schedule included in the appendix) . Thu^, they gave us an opportunity both to 
^appreciate the uniguenes^^ of^ each and at the same time^ to compare some aspects 
acfoss projects. On content, there is little- we can >say except that the 
variety is mi nd-- boggling as well as exqiting. But there are similarities , and 
these become obvious when we look^ at the process*. This is .what we will try to 
corr^y to the reader in the following pages. 
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We focused our study on the role and experience of the ppef^ect director 
paxtlx^ because of our own time and budgetary constraints* However, we 
reasoned t}\at directors typically play^the most* vital rple in innovation ^ 
projects. There is one responsible person; insiders and outsiders tend to • 
look to this person for inf eruption, reassurances and guidance regarding most 
^pects of a. project from start to finish. For ^better or foruQrse (we think 
probably for better) the project director , -ztheref ore, sywbol/^zed and personi-- 
fied the project as a whole. . , • ^ * . ^ 

Given this fact, a second general finding is that all projects are 
.engaged in a prpblem-^sqJLving effort for th^ educational community. In other - 
words, there are some needs to which attention hasi^been drawn^ arid an effort - 
is made to^ acquire resources, ideas, facts, and solutions relevant to these 
needs and to apply thqse resource^ to the needs with expectations ^of positiye 
results* ; - ^ 

A third conclusion is that fthis problem^solving doesn't occur in 'one fixed 
.sequence; rather, .there is a pattern which repeats itself, sometimes many times 
before a project is ccxnpleted. In fact, the more capacity a project has for 
recycling, up-to-a^point, thq stronger the projedt, because there is ucre 
responsiveness to changing needs, changing resources, ^ and changing perceptions 
of what is possible. All projects go though at least o^e problem-- solving - 
- cycle just in the process of .preparing a proposal. Very often, at State insist- 
ence, this proposal is written up a second time^eguiring a second year cycle 
before final funding is made available. After- funding h^s , terminated , there 
a^e also probably many cycles but we dbviously -did not have a chance to look 
at them. - s - - 

9 

A fourth conclusion of €his study is regarding the tasks of the director - 
himself (h^self). There are at least four principal functions which must be 
performed: the' manager function, the facilitator-^Coordinator, the communicator , 
and the intellectual leader or creator (e.g., proposal and report writers). 
Almost all directors assumed at least two of these functions; many assumed all 
four. We expected iThat there would be considerate role strain due to ifxJtSh 
the heavy load of work and ^complexity of skill/ implied by these functions 
ani by th^m^ginality and ambiguity associated with all- new roles which don't 
fit existing and traditional stereotypes. On the surface, however, there was 
not must evidence of sucn^role strain or at least of any undue suffering 
resulting from it. 

/ ■ ■ ■ . ■ f > . 

Of all hj^s/her- responsibilities probably the most crucial is the develop^ 
ment and maintenalnc'e^of strong positive relationships between the project and 
the rest of the systemy^ most especially the superintendent and the school 
bodid. Most' project directors well appreciated this point but some failed to 
inspire a sense of consnitment, belonging, and ownership pf the project* in ^ 
these significant areas\ ' * 
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while almost Jll recognized their proj^t^^" as a^ form of school district 
problem^solving , very went very far in a^e^sing and analyzing district 
heeds before advocating their " soli^tions and none had a Satisfactory pro- 
cedure for reassessing needs on a continuing l)asis. 

Projects vajried greatly in their willingness and ability to use knowl- 
edge and technical resources from veurious souroies. There was a ^tendency to 
think that what was needed for"' the project was either already in hand or - 
rea'dily obtainable from a particular source. Hence, most, projects did not 
engage in a serious search effort aM did not tap. a very wide range ' of leads 
into the resource universe of American education, 

' . ■ ■ ^ ■ ' ' 

A crucial question^ for most projects was survival beyond the one year 
ftmding period. Itlwas clear that a very wide range of options exists for 
continuation both fli^ncial and other. Most projects sought continuation 
tlirough the same Feb^ral program and most also sought increases and camit- 
ments from their Icfcal district. The results were mixed. Continued local 
support depended on ma^y factors , some of which were entirely^ outside the 
control o£ the project director. However, relationship to the community, 
to the board, to the superintendent and others was a crucial matter over 
Which he/she usually did have some control. 

* ^ 

Projects also' used' a tremendous variety ^ of media to tell their story 
both tc theij^ own district and to outsiders. Personal, group, print, and 
electronic media stra^i^ies were used, usual Jy in combination, LcPcal news^ 
papers are probably the most ^common/ most accjessible^mediujn for dissemination 
and sometimes assi^ed in building pel it^al support' for the'project. 

Finallx^y^ it is' very difficult to make a planket jjjdgment about the 
"success" ,6£- the program, partly because evaluation efforts are generally 
feeble ahd j:do narrowly focused to^give a full and fair picture of all the 
bad or/the good things that actually happened and resulted. Our '^inclination 
is t& believe that the overfall effort was overwhelmingly positive and very 
much worthwhile . ' * / • ^ 
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THE DIRECTOR'S BOLE AND ROLE PERCEPT. 



An ^important focus of this evaliiation project ',wks the role of th^ 
project director. Training activities were undertaken on the assumption- 
that the role was often ill-defined and misunderstood by both role occupants, 
and the relevant others with whom the proj*ect (director had to relate. 

One way to conceive -the role was as^'another type of administrator 
within the system or as' anq^her kind of teacher or another kind of counselor. 
These more traditional, more fully acceptfed, ani more fully understood roles 
are likely to serve as models or reference points for any new, emergent, or 
fuzzy roles that the system now &s to deal with. .Furthermore, for many •of 
^ our project directors, these were the roles from which they, themselve*s, had ^ 
only recently emerged, and perliaps, the roles to which they tould or would re- 
turn* when the project was over for whatever re^on. , 

t 

To fexplore the areas of role functions and roTe- self-perceptiens, two 

questipns wei;e asked in. the interviews. The first was simply: "How would you 

define your rol^ in the project?" The second x>as a listing of eleven role 

• > « 

'functions which was handed to the direfctpr with the question: ' "What percentage 
of yoa4 time is spent on the f oiiS^Tngroles?" Respondents were reminded that 
th^total might add up to more ,than one hundred -percent since the roles W^re 
overlapping. They were also urged to provide fuller explanations of ' w!feit work 
they performed under each of the headings. To furthfer check on the importance 
of the role in the total work space^ of the person. We asked what percentage^f _ 
• time was* devoted to* project duties altogether. ' In response to this last ques- 
tion, we found the f ollowing^pattern: 
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TIME DEVOTED TO PROJECT 



xime uevotea 
to Project 


Nxsnber 


* 


10 


90% 


1" 




. 1 


751 


2 . - 


60Z 


2 


• 50Z 


• 6 


40Z 


2 


35Z 


■ 3 


30Z- 


2 




1 ■ 


No codable response 


2 



.Thus, roughly one-third are fuH-time and the -other two-thirds cluster 
around fifty percent. In any case,^ it is evident that the project director - 
role i*s a serious part of the work life of all the people who were interviewed, 
PurthermorS, for many if not most it was a dominating and even a 11- consuming 
activity which swallowed up much more time than was^ actually budgeted. 

* ^) 

Moving now to the kinds of activities which were mentioned as a part of t 
the role, it is clear that pro'ject directors are cailed upon to perform a very 
large array of tasks. It ,will be convenient for clarity of presentation to 
group the finding^ intQ five clusters and to discuss the. open-ended question 
and the eleven function list together, 
from tt)e analysis are as follows: 



The five patterns which seem to emerge 



A. The managex 

B. The facilitator 

C. ^The communicator 

D. The creator 

E. The "do-all^* 
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A. 



The Manager 



I ■ 

liager 



The largest category Involved duties which traditionally are associated 
with managing or directfhg something, including making the key decisions and 
telling people what to do; in short, the "boss".' There were d total of forty- 
*seven mentions of activity which seemed to fit this category. Some of these 
corresponded exactly with the lis^ which we later provided of eleven functions. 
For these specified functions in the tables b^low we will alpo provide the* 
avera^ge ^g^c^Qtag^ of time which pr9ject' d^ectprs .devote to the function! 



TABLE X 
MANAGER- ROlI DIMENSIONS 



Average Per- 
centage of Time 



37% 



20% 



Function 

Director ^ 

Budget-books-bills 
Manager \ ^ 

Administrator 
Planning 

Staff recruitment 
Purchasing-Ordering 
materials 

Key Decision M^^Ker 



Spontaneous 
Mentions 

8 

7 

5 . 
5 « 
5 

^ 5 

3 

1^ 



Other functions which reoeivedf mentiob and seemed to fit roughly into 
this category were: "riding herd on consultants", "clear bureaucracy", 
trouble shooter", "logistical problems", and "safety". 

Most? project directors make it very clear that they feel responsi'ble for 
the project fiscally and in all other ways. In a few cases, this is seen as ^ 
a burden which was cast upon them by an unkind fate or by mismanagement and 
shirking of responsibility further up the line, but more often it is or be-** 
comes a welcome challenge and a chance to dove up and j^i^ of. tradit^ional , : 
school roles. 
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B. /: ^he Ficilita^tor 



\ 



Sec^ond in importance is the role -of "facilitator"^ a term w|iich ve. • * 
use to r^ the various ac tivi^i'ea related to bringing people together afnd 
helpings them to do whatever, it^is that they are to do. For some, this role 
was par^poont and precluded functioqlng as the decision-maker or As'thts one 
who dir/Bcts o'thers. However, for the majority the "manager" and the "fac^li- 
tator" roles eithelr overlapped of had to be performed at different stages of 
the project. The fallowing' tabl'e tells part of the story. 



\ ' / TABLE 3 
FACILITATOR ROLE DIMENSIONS 



Average Per- 
centage of iHme 



17Z 



12Z' 



Function 

Coordinator 
Scheduling 
Consultant ^ . 

Facilitator 
Froblem Si||^ver 
Catalyst 



Spontaneous 
Mentions 

10' 
4 
3 

2- 
\2 

1 ^ . 



/ 

Other functions which seemed to fit. this category were: "guiding and 
'^paving the way", "orchestrating* ideas", "generating a team", "chairperson to/ 
keep things together" "working behind the scenes to smooth things", "assii^ 
in defining thk problem", "wooing with teachers and students", and "forcing , 
« people to deal with issues". Altogether, there were 33 spontaneous mentions 
. of functions which fitted this category. J 



C. The Communicator 

■" • ^ ' \ 

Another very important; ^et of responsibilities related in one way 
another ^to communication^ firstly, Ki»thin tbe^roje^ct; secondly, between the . 
project and the system; thirdlj^, between the project and the community; and 
finally, in some cas^, between \ the project and a wider community^ of interest 
among -^^ucat or s in other^school 'i^istricts across the state and beyond"^he atate. 
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It also appears that the communicator role becoia^s more salient and changes 
as the project progresses through the year. As the' next table iliustrj^^te^^^ 
*the dimensions of this role are potentially vast and extremely' complex >• re- * 
quiring a great variety of skills in using- very different media and- messages 
to best advantage and ii^ Orchestration. 



' ' , ' TABLE 4 ^ ^ 

' CCMMUNICATOR-ROLE DIMENSIONS > ^ 

. ^ Average Per- * Spontaneous 

centagey of Time Function ' Mentions 

11% ' 



Disseminator ' * 6 
Public Relations/ 

publicity 6' 

Resource ^ Linker ' ' t '3 

Liaison ^ 3 
Newspaper articles/press ' ^ 

releases- " : 2 

Links to l&tate . 2 



Other activity descri^ions which seemed to fit this category were: 
' "communicator", ^salesToan", "linking project^ inside and outside the system", 
"brochure development", "creating audio-visual presentations on the project", 
"running^ workshops", "newsletter" and "keeping the staff informed". Com- * 
municating activities were^ perhaps even more importaift .than t]|#se figures 
indicate, but we will reserve much of tlMit discussion for the part of the re- 
port which deils with dissemination as such.^ Altogether , there were thirty- 
'_six spontaneous jnentiot^jj^ of role activity in /this category in response \o the 
open-ended questioil on role description, second only to the "manager" category. 



D. ^ The Creator 



It was obvious fA)m many of the interviews that the projMt director.- 

viewed him-or-herself as th^ prime source of ideas for the project and the 

one to wHom others would look for guidance and instruction as to what it was- 

.all about. ' Ther'e^wer^e eleven spontaneous mentions which seemed to suggests 
4. \ ' • . 
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this in one wy Or another. For exatapXe^ foui^ gtated that they were teachers 
or trainers of teachers iiv- tbg basJLc substance of t^e project,^ arid this item. 
• owas rated as repeiving' aq aver^ge^l^f J,6%\oi' the. director' s time. 'Two Indi- • 
catBd that they were "solution provider s*^J^nd thi^ category on the list 
wad- jrated at^ 12% on the average by all project direct'^rs. Other spontaneous' 
mentions whicK seemed to fit are: "instigator", ^ "tr^iner-of-trainers", "con- ' 
^science*'., "visioijary", and* "guiding teachers to the' solution". 

More* compelling evid.ence fpr the importance of .this role comes from 
*'*.'", • 
the, fact 'that about half the project directors wrote the proposals for their 

projects^ many pradtically alon%. Even more are likely to have* been involved. 

in writing the*proposaIs for next year's £d1'1ow-ou activities,- These facts ' 

should be put together with'other facts about the perception of the •prpject 

as "innovative^'. Nearly half of those interviewed saw tlie 'project as "a Very 

itewVand unique concept as far 'as 1 know" (14 of the 30 fxofa whom res^osises , to * 

thi©, question^ were dbfained) . The 6ther half (15 out of- 30) saW the project 

— ^s ,"new at feast as far as my region or district is concerned". No *pnp stated' 

that Tiis/her project 'was not innovative and. only one said .that "itpwas *only, 

new as' far as the particular client group w§S? concerned". Thus, it is clea^r 

that project directors ,ar^ ieavily involved in creating their projects and' 

see Xheir projects as creative. This may partly explain the very high sense 

of involvement, responsibility, commitmfent Co success, and commitment to con-r> 

'tin^ation that typifjj their attitudes. 4 . . 

\ * - * ^ . " ^ ' • 

E. Other Roles • * . - ^ . 

In addition to the salient role dimension;* suggested'^ above, there were 
pther functic^ns -which received significant* mention , and these are- id&tified 
in the next table. 
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TABLE 5 



, OTHER DDfSNSIONS .OF THE DIRE^GTOR ' S J^OtE 

Average Per- ^ 
Centage of Time ^ 



, Function 
Internal evaluator 



\ 



.Spent an€ous 
• Motion 



iiz 



Look f of /solicit funds 4 
'Develop niaterlals/inod\iles 4-^^' 
Solu1%ion adapter '^i 1 

Soluti^Dn implementor ^ 0 - 

'Researcher - ' ' « 1 



1 ^ 



Other unclasslf lable responses were: "loolc for new avenues" and "pro- 



duction". 




The ^"Do-AU" 



It would be misleading to say thar we 'founi^ fpur distinct V'types" in 
oi^r analysis of roles, ^n fact, almost^ all project directors had duties which 
, covered, several sets of functions spreading acros^^ these. types, few were 
.so'boM as to suggest\that they (Jid everything, leaving us :to wonder whether ' 
the old fashioned, ideas o/ division of labor ^nd delegation of authority h^d, 
been discarded altogether. In response to the bpeh-end'ed question: ' "How, would 
^bu define ypur role?" <7e^ received an- average of 3. 9 separate^'f unctions per 
respondent. In response to t];ife. more dlojs^d-e^ded list of . eleven functions,' * 
the average respondent c;Jecloed 6.4 functions as involving him or her*at IgajW: 
5Z of the time.. Hence, it is clear that most project directors are called 
updii^ to . play diverse robes' and more, of them end up "as "do-alls" ^ tban are. 
willing to admit it. ' " , ^ , ^ ^ . 

Implications^of Rale J{nalysis ^ . . 



GJyen the breadth, complexity, and sheer demand of this role, we might 
ask two ques.tions: first, is it possible for anyone to do it ? and secondly, if 
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it is, what sort of person is re4yir^4' 'From our interviews, we have- the 
strong ijp^ressJ^on that ^.t ia very possil)le. In fact, many people, seem to 
approach "tTie assignment with zest and flair, even when the assigH^|ent; is ^ 
upon them. by otlifers and riot sought by deliberate choice^. The secon^' 
. question .is more^dlfficiilt to answer. -In terms of backgrpurid, sex, ^ge, or - . • 
other obvious measures of that sort, we^Siscern no "pattern whatever. Many 

.project directors are former - teachers; -many 'a;: e former a.dminietri^ors' at <^ 
various levels; soine are former guidaiice couaselors; a few are new professionals 
fresh out of' university; - two or three are college professes doing this on 
the side or takirlg time out. In sum, it is very clear- that Title III creates 
opportunities for new people to do things they have never do«e before, to 

'broaden their- skill mfx, and ^to gain a great variety of new experiences rele-. 
vant in^mrious ways to schools/, ^ 

On the other hand, it is no bed of roses. Th$re are severe role strains 
to* be '.enduredi and while most end dp doing very well, there are many errors 
made aloug the way which result from lack of skills, lack of training, or a 
lack of realization until' too late that a certain kind of activity was re- 
quired which Had ftot been a par^ of the director's "bag of tricks" heretofore.* 
"Title III Project Director" is not -a role which has any basis in the tradi- 
tions of education and it is not well understood or even well appreciated, by 
most educators, even those who administer Title III at the federal, and state 
level. The problems which loom the largest can probably be summarized best 
by^ the two words: "ambiguity" and "overload'.'. 

^ . . * * ♦ I 

Ambiguity: » ^ 

It is rarely clear to a person entering this role what will be required 
in tgrms of activities and responsibilties. There ate few^ clearly defined 
limits and few if any sources^ one can go to to get> even suggestions of tTie 
best Way to define "those limits for oneself; hence,' there are^ great ambigui- 
ties with respect to the taSk,^ itself. ,-S^andly,^ ther^ are ambiguities with 
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respect to dtljgrs,. especially established roles in the, system such as "prin- 
cipal*^ and*" teacher". These ambiguities often l&d to discomfort and soi^e- 
times open 'conflict with others -in these more traditioi^ and itfore established 
roles. Finally.^ there is usually an ambiguity with regard to status an3 power 
within the system.. Most project directors appear to have more freedom and 
more opportunity for self-definition of work space than traditional role ^ 
holders, but this is almost always bought at the price of security. Further- 
more, it is often undftr tjireat by ot^iers w^o feel that their own power or 
status ks being threatened. Often, those most threJttened will ^Iso be in 
positions which are marginal to the system *itf one way or another. 

. < . * 

^ Overload: - 

^ Our concern about' overload derives more from logic than from the direct " 
evidence of the interviews. Few Complained specifically aboi^ overload in 
spite of the obvious b\istl^ of their work live^. Then why raise the question? 
For three reasons4 first^of ay, it is obvious that the variety*?^* role de- 
mands will lead people to over-extend themselves, perhaps even without knowing 
it. Second, it is likely that many project directors put the best face on it 
when they ^re iigtelrviewed by tfn'dlKfcider; it is simply not kosher to. admit 
, failures and inadequacies t<) strangers^ ^j^e'cially when they may have an in- ^ 
fluence on yoU^r future, -thirdly, we suspect that the "do-all" syndrome is 
ultimately unhealthy, not just because mistakes get made and jobs don't get 
done well, but also because ript enough people feet into the act th^t way and ' 
others aren't" being traihed to tAke on parts of the role when and if the pro- 
ject director drops out of sight fpr whatever reason. 



There seems to be some evidence that ,the long interviews, coupled with 
the tt'atning sessions at which project director^ could discuss and compare 
their roles had ;s(Ane sort of theraj)eutic effect, 'even though it came very 
late. in^ the project year. Project directors have had. few chances to see the 
role in perspective and to work on filling out or upgrading their skill reper- 
toire^ We feel that there is a need to expand and strengthen the special 
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culture of project directors through trailing experiences and through con- 
tingling opportunities to dialggute with each other and with experts on various 
aspects of project managein^nt.. 

^ ' \ 

II. BVILDim AND MAINTAINING RSLATIONSSIPS WITH KEY PEOPLE AND GROUPS 

It Is evident that -the success o^ a project* at all stages depends upon 
the good will' and, to some extent, the Inyolvemenr of persons in various key 
positions in the district and dometimes, beyond the district. Hence, one of 
the questions'' in our interview dealt cHrectly with relationship issues; vThe ^ ^ • 
question was put as follows; j^-^^A , * v 

"Have you been able to 'Inridd relationships with people 

in key positions? (Those who authorize, unlock doors to ^ 

funds, clients, etc.?)" - . ' ) 

< ^ % ' 

Four follow-up questions sought more detail: "Who ate they? .What kind of , • . 

ef*fort was needed to acquire these rel^ionships? How so you mainta^^ them? 

and, 4^e there any current problems where relatlopships could' be improved?** 

In answer to the geperal 'question, we found a large majority of "yes" 

answers, even in one or two cases wliere further probes revealed .very serious 

relationship failures. Twenty clearly claimed 'success in .establiifiipig key 

relationships and were able to present evidence of this. On the other hatid, 

for five of the projects, there* ifer^e ^gnificant failures which bumpered the 

implementa'tion of the jibrojects in important ways; for the six other projects, "^'4*- 

it was *dif flcult to determine whether .of not key relationships- had been es- ' 

tablished -because of, the oblique or incomplete nature of the response. On ' :\ 

the other hand, a majority of projects cited instances of problems in^relA-, ^' 

• * * 

-tionships which occured at one point, or^ another ; seventeen cited problems; 



- - eleven claimed no problems; and the remaining four did not give a clear re- 
spqnse which could be codable one way or the other. 
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A. Key Relationships: What are tAey ? 

Title III projects usually luUst fit into one of two Basic social con- 
figurations, simply stated ^as the "district configuration" and the "multiple ^ 
district configuration" (which might be regional or stat^-wide) . The district 
configuta^tiop is^by fear th,e most common and is remarkably constant, regardless 
of the specific content of the project, thfe number of school^ ^jivolved or tfie 
level. It is illustrated in the figur^'below, TKe left-hand side -of the 
figure shows the key roles within the district, representing individuals,-- 
staff, or administrative hierarchies/ Also represented are groups of people, 
organized or otherwise,*' Arrows represent t^ie key relationships. 




Teachers 




^ Outsiders: ^ ^ 
3/ e.g^Consultants ^ 
/ Uni*versities ^ 

. Private Agencies I 

^ ^Associations J 

\ Qollaboraties / 
^ Resource Organ^r^ 



FIGURE 1: The District Configuration 
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The most constant elements in this conf igurltion are probably the 
relationship between the project and the superintendent and the^ inter- 
connected relationship of the superintendent to his 'school committee and 
its chiirperson. Decis4.on-making ,power in the system is very heavily con- 
centrated* at these two points, making their good will and support absolutely 

essential,* especially for long-term cdntinuance, 

♦ 

The multi-pie district configuration "is often (but not necessarily) con 
siderably more complicated and certainly more variable,' Thus, the diagram 
below must be viewed much more tentatively. Fur^ermore, because- our dafa i 
very limited, the afrows are drawn more-or-lesSf speculatively. 




• FIGURE 2: The Multiple District Configuration 




As Figure 2 suggests, it is vastly more important for multiple district 
projects tfo build good relationships w?th associations of educatoSi^s and con- 
cerned citizens which cut acros^- district line?. There will still be impor- 
itant relationships to maintain within districts, of course, but these will- fee 
necessarily more limited with the possible exception of the "host" district, 
if \ there .is. one: i.e., the district^ which provides a base for t^ie staff and 
for various activities and services. This may well be the district in which 
the pi;oject oi;iginated in sa previous year. Because of the nebulous, charactef. 
or many, of^ the .associations to ..which \the project must relate, it may actually 
find itse.l^ in the business 'of ' creating' an ad hoc organization or association ^ 
of its own to serve as a membership focus for those who wou Id li^ to.be' ; 
volved, Itideed, many of the educational collaboratives which are now ^thriving 
withifi t?he State of Massachusetts have sucft an origin. 



Given the dbove distinction between project typek, who do we find identi- 
fied -by the project directors themselves as^ the key people?' The following 
table summarizes the findings. *^ 
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TABLE 6 - 
HOW PROJECTS RELATE TO KEY 


"PEOPLE . . . 

• 




- • 

» 


\ 

Key Role/Group 


Solid "■■ 


Relations.hip 
Problematic 


. Total 


. ) 


Super tend ent 


9 


3 






-Principal (s) 


i2 


2 • ■ 


14 




^ School Committee > , 




2 


-; 11 


V 


Admin. Staff*(e.g. pupil 
'personnel, spec. ed. d^r., 
dep. sup. , curr. directoxs) 


,18 


2 


20 


• 


Teachers* (inc. dept. heaflS) 


10 


3 


13 




* State Title III Staff 


■ 3 


1 ■ 






« 

Parent Groups* (advisory) 
'Students* . ^ ' ^ ' 


3 ' 
.(1) 




3 

(2) 






t 








m 

I 
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In addition to the ^bove, two -projects noted relations' to university 
people, in one case adequate, in the other ' problematic • One project ndted ' 
-a very gqod relationship .(interest, involveaent) \*ith the mayor of the city; 
another noted relatrions with selectmen'. School psychologist; guidance per- 
sonnel^ and counselors ^were e^ch mentioned once as solid r^ationships. In ^ 
one cas^e, -there was difficulty relating adequately to th^^.'^i^ef project con- 
sultant who h^d originally developed and written the proposal, 

a.. ^ Quality of Relationships ^ - ^ 

In some cases, it seemed evident after a good deal of probing that a 
"good" relationship with a powerful person or group. wasnVt necessarily good 
for very much. r For example, one director first claimed that relations wft|j 
the superintendent were quite good, but. later informfed us that the superinten- 
dent had been unwilling to recommend continuation of the project to the school 
committee j/n the absence of continued state^ funding. This and othei;^ examples 
of a Similar kind ^suggest that project directors some time s'^take too much 'for 
granted* » If there i$ an important gatekeeper whose strong endorsement is 
^ necessary, it may be a good filea to test the strength of the relationship and 
to, indulge in- intensive communication beyond the point at which formal' en- ^ 
dorsement. has been secured. 



C. What wexe the Problems ? if / * 

We were able to identify six classes of problems conn€|:ted to building^ 
relationships, and of these, at least five had to do directiy or indirectly 
with $ower,> ^ 

(1)^ Turfishness: in at lea^t two instances, the project seemed to 
^ represent a threat to the authority or the "turf" of other people 

in th0 system: in one of these cases the project director had 
attempted to by-rpass the authoritj of another administrative person, 
att&npting to build a firm relationship with %he superintendent; 

. - 14 - 
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when the latter stuck to the chain of command, the project came'^ 
under magh tighter control and surveillance by the unsympathetic 
intermediary . In the other- case, a multiple district configuration, 

^ key relationships ^with university people failed because of inter- 
Institutlonal suspicions and concern to maintain tra±Ltional 

= prerogatives* 

(2) Pdssivity: some important p^ple simply chose to Remain aloof ' 
from project activity by delegating excessively to others or by 

\ playing hard-to-get. Som&times the lack of contact was deliberately' 
manipulated by an intermedia^ . For example, it is common practice 
in some >: districts for the superintendent to block access to the school 
committee or to filter .it excessively so that there is no real chance 
for the project to -display its wares to the people who will make the 
decisions on its fate, ' ^ ^ . 

(3) Oveif-conttol : in one instance, the project director cla^imed that 
the essential goals of a project were completely thwarted by a con- 
servative principal who "chairs everything and everybody" . In another 
case, project staff found that they were being held "accountable" by ^ 
ctn impossible number of petty bureaucrats. 

r- ■ ' . . • 

(4) Low-power association: in one instance, the persons tJ whom the 
. Project related most' closely had very iittie power affect change 

in^ their own 'organizations. It is important for project directors to 
make a distinction betvfeen the people M^is serving as clients, many 
qf whom are ' necessarily and by definition in low-power positions , and 
those to whom it must relate ^for administrative and fiscal s^irvivcil. 

(5) Pre-occupation of key persons: in one case, the merits of a pro- 
ject couic? not be appreciated because the school committee was locked 

' in a re-electibn struggle^ In other c^ses, people were for various 

"■ ■ ' 
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reasons just too busy or 'overbooke<j^ to give^the project the atteniion 
that it needed: 

* - • • 

(6) Finally, there were a few instances of simple resistance to chajige* y , 

In two cases, department hea^s refused to concede that newer approaches 
were worth even minimal investments of staff time or attention. In 
' aix^ther Q^se, a superintendent was unwilling to take any risks on 2>e- 
half of change after an incident of inappropriate behavior on a f^eld ^ 
trip early in the project. ^ J 



This listing of problems should be placed in the perspective of all ' . 
the projects in which no problems were reported and those in which problems 
were confronted and^ o\^rcome with relative ease. The overall record seems 
remarkably good. Certainly there is little evidence that there is any'masts^^ 
resistance to educational ^innovation within the Sta^^e^ of Massachusetts, 



/ 



D. Ho^ Are. Relationships Built and Maintained ? - , ♦ . 

. ■ ^ . , { 

Because the interview did not permit the tracing^of actions with re- 

spect to any one key^ person in any detail, we ^re not able to reiJort as much 

as ve would like to about how relationsh^s developed over time and what types 

of strategies and tactics were employed/ It is clear, Ijowever, that personal 

face-tb-face contact has no substitute at the early Stages, The most succdss- 

ful project directors iseemed to be very forceful and bold in this, regard, some 

of them Meticulously making the rounds to every school in their district more 

than once: ^irst to explain everything' to tjhe principa^^ater, with the . ^ 

ei^Ra 



principal's blessing, to the staff • Sxxch a- thorough pei^Ral approach peeks 
to pay off. More passive approaches using brochures or letters or reports 
and memos did not seem, to work well except as supplements to the more* direct 
personal appro^ach. If thi's is the case, it follows that project directors 
must ii^ake very shrewd judgments as to who the ^'kejf" people really are for 
their projects since it will not be possible to ma\e effective personal con- 
tact with all the school jfersonn^l who are potentially relevant in the dis- 
trict. This is evenTHbrc obviousJ.y true for the multiple district confdg- , 
ur at ions. . * - , 
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E. Implications 



Bulldln^relatlonshlps and maintaining them is perhaps the most 
^ dritical aspect of the management of all innovative projects. Hence, it 
» would appear obvious that, project directors have some amount of training 
or orientation regarding relationsh^jf issues, problems, and strategies 
^rior to ent^"* on their mission, I^j|fact, there are at least four enti 
ituationsr the first and eas;Lest is the "old hand'' in the familiar sit/ua- 
tion, A few of our respondents indicated that relationships were notA prob- 
lem\ because they; already had positions in the. system which command ed/power. 
and respect and had known all the key people for years. Tfie secona entry 
^'situation is the person wh6 has been with the^ ^system for some tim^ in a 
relatively low status, usually teacher, sometimes guidance coun^lor, who 
now^ takes on a dramatiCaUy new role with greatly enhanced but/ ambiguous . 
status; a third type is the newcomei: who starts his/her experience in this 
district with this project even though he/she jnight have hay some other edu- 
cational role in the past. A, last entry poipt^is thk outsider, ,i.e., the 
person whosie home base and professional identity are rea/ly outside the 
diatrict. ^For the, last three entry positions, training and/or sophisticatiori/ 
in relationship building are critical. 

• V 

There ^reat least three areas in which someysQrt of training would be 
beneficial: (1) the sociometry of th^^istrict (oy region. or state); (2) inter- 
personal relating; and* (3) group drgauizing and J^adership.^- Regarding the 
first, we Wave already noted the 'basic configurations which must be undeifstoc^d; 
within those configurations, prqgj[act directdrs/mi^ become adept at identifying 
those persons and groups whose active supporyis most essential. Regarding ^ 
interpersonal r.elatioushlps, it is clear tha/ project dii4cto):s must become 



dcilled at relatjy to power figures on a one-to-one basis without being either 
Intimidated or offensive. With respect to/group leadjfship, project directors 
need to know how to organize groups < of parents, community members, or educators 
to provide' adequate linkage,/suppott', advice, and if necessary,* buf ferity 
potentially-threatening interests; thusy's^eciflc orientation and help* on Che 
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recruitment, .management , and utilization of advisory groups of'various 

l^inds is in order. * , . . * ** 

rXI. PROJECTS AS PROBLEH-SOLVItlG 

- '\ ^ ' ^ ' ' ^ . ^ ^ \ 

A major argument behind this approach to evaluatioa. has been a con-' 
ception of Title Projects as educational, problem-solving efforts. 'The 
model which was proposed as a point of reference .was that contained in -Hfve- 
lock's Guide to Innovation in Education , a^ix-stage model of "rational" 
problem solving beginning with. the establishment^ of a relationship between' 
' change Mg en tSlitid client, proceediiAg^ to diagnosis at the real educational' 
need, a search for' resources rel^evant to Solutions to that need, the building 
and choice among alternative solutions , the gaining of acceptance for chdsen 
-solutions through- a ^Aore widespread *social diffusion effort, and finally the 
iiri^lementation and long-term maintenance of the agreed-upon solution, leading 
optimally to an internal and -^If-renewing capacity for problem-solving on 
otfe: educational problems. In adapting this model to fit "the Title III 
actuation, certain modifications are in order. One important consideration 
is the life-cycle of the typical project^ It is never the Qsse that the one- 
year funded cycle is a ^ru^y complete problem-solving cycle; 'in fact, it is 
only a part of one, indeed often a fairly small part. In other words, both 
relationships and needs wer^ established long before and even search ^.dnd choice 
'^^mong solutidns took place^-eit^ier during or prior to the ptopo sal-writing pro- 
cess. At the other end of the cycle, it is" also obvious that many aspects of 
^maintenance and self-renewal are .pnly' settled months *or even years after fund- 
ing has been terminated. Figure 3 might suggest^this situation diagrammatically. 
Nine p^iods of time are suggested; of these only two or at the most' four ate 
conducted withili the of-ficial "funded** oy\:le, .namely T6 and T7 and i)os&ibly 
T8 an»d T9. We -would prefer to argue, however, that a-project does not 
involve just one cycle o& problem solving, but at least t^ ^ 



^Ronald G. Havelock. "The Change Agent '.s Guide to Innovation in Education." 
^fducational Technology Publications, Englewoo^ Cliffs, New Jersey, 1973. 
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FIGURE 3 : SIIJGLE brCLE MODEL OF THE LIFE OF A PROJECT ^ 

and probably many mo>re. In other words, it <ioeis' nott suffice to consider a. 

3.' 

need at one point in time and. then forget about it ^pr assume that; it stays 
thfe same; equivalfeat reasoning sh6uld apply to the search and solution phases 
of a project. Hence, we Can conceive*of a pre-fuWi^g cycle and a post- 
funding cycle as -diagrammed in Figure 4. 
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FIGOR^ .4 ; MULTIPLE CYCLE MODEL OF THE LIFE OF A PROJECT 
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Thi%re are at least three reasons ^diy Figure' 4 re^xesent^ what should 
happen In a project rather than Figure 3. The first is time lag . The 
situation at the beginning of the\funded cycle* is frequently not the sam^ 
as it wa3 in^ the vei;'y early stages of project conception. . The need inay liSve 
changeci, the resources available toay have altered, or new solution.^pos/sibili- 
ties may have emerged. Secondly, with th^e funding should 'come a greatly , 
increased capacity to work through the problem-solving steps *so that it * 

0 

should now be possible Co do a much more thorough job of needs assessment^ 
to search much farther- and much deeper for information and ideas, and to 
develop, refine, ;and choose among solutions with f^rmore skill and Imagina-- 
tion. Thirdly, after the proposal is' funded, we are dealing with a changed> 
almost always enlarged, Social situation. More people' are involved at more 
levels; it cannot therefore be assumed Vhat what was perceived as the need 
the most appropriate solution by one or two Individuals writing the proposal 
will be perceived exactly the same way by the larger circle. If' norms of 
participation and d^ocratic decision making are upheld, then there is a 
necessity of proceeding through many of the problem-solving \steps once more 
with the larger ^roup. (The same logic, of course, applies with even greatef 
force at the diffusion stage wheM the social circle expands enormously.) 

Following the abeye reasoning, we asked p^roject directors to tell us ' 
what steps they went througlf'to assess needs and search for resources arid 
solution alternatives, both beforehand after projects were funded. The - ' 
findings are a bit disheartening,^ suggesting that the Figure 3 model is * ^ 
much mo«fi;/6ommon than ^han the Figure 4 model. A number of interview q'ues- 
tions attempted to get at perceptions of the project as a problem-solving 
process. The first and most obvious pf these questions yielded the slimmest 
returns; "Do you'^see your project as an .example of problem solving? 'Can 
you expliin what you mean by this?" Almost all respondents mistook the intent 
of this que*ti«n, answering that their projects represented solutions to the 
problems of this or that client group, usually students. What.thay missed was 
the notion of a process of problem- solving which was implied in the question. 
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It a^eme^ that the fb^us was very much on the solution and not the problem 
oirlthe nded from which the problem ^dght hav^been formulated. Most pro-^ 
ject directors perceived the^need as fairly obvious and the solution ^ 
, something t}iey were committed to 'and thoroughly convinced of the apprg- 
priateness. . ^ ^ ^ 

/ 

A number of other qjuestions addressed themselves to more specific 
aspects of prob^m Ifdlving, - Two questions conceded diagnosis and needs - 
assessme;it; two concerned financial resources; one concerned acquisition of 
information, products and materials; and, a set of four questions asked about 
the solution\ choosing and adaptation process. 

.y ^ . . ' ^ * . 

Jp. ' " Dia(^nosis and Needs Assessipent , < • » , 

One item siidply asked respondeat s to rate -the amount of effoft whicA 
# went .into "diagnosis and needs assessment/' The results were as follows: 



TABLE 7 

• AMOUNT OF EF^^ORT APPLIED TO 
DIAGNOSIS OR NEEDS ASSESSMENT 



^ "No^ 
"Minimal" 

"Reasonable Amount" 
"Large Amount" 
"Extremely large amount" 

No Response \ 



0 

4 

13. 
9 
3 



J 



In most ^ases, the assessment referred to took place before tfie project. was 
fuisie^ and ^ in ipany caseis, the process was described as "informaL". 



The mdre revealing question - was worded as f^ows: "How w^l;iiave 
you continued to assess and diagnose needs '^nd problems?" "Most or the ' 
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responses ae^^d td fit under "evaluation" rather than needs assessment • 
For example,^ sevefT mentioned student tests of one kind of another, usually ^ 
referred to as "pre- tests". Five o^thers mentioned teachers' ratings of' 
students. Two mentioned "feedback" from students: in o^ief case via a special 
form, in the jpther "constant". One mentioned very specific outcomes such as 
"the number of boats built, issues of the magazine actually published," In 
one ca^e, the'project revolved^ around very intensive diagnostic case studies 
of individual children with Special needs. The project director in this case 
indicated that the assessment process could not be generalized; it had to "be 
viewed case by casf,; Altogether, sixteen project directors mentioned some^ 
sort of data from or by or *on students^, themselves, as a major patt of the 
diagnosis. 

Data on teachers' self-assessments were cited four tiiae3,-and regular 
'taeetings or visits with teachers, three times. Letter requests tt) parents 
and parent meetings were each cited 'once. In three cases,-, workshop reactions 
were elicited; one said that ^'each 3ct;Lvity has its own instrument". OAe in- 
dicated that assessments were hy personal visitations which were ^'catef ully 
documented". 

Five stated little more than that* ttie process was "informal", one saying 
that the need was ^'obyidtis", another indicating that he/she spends a lot of ,^ 
time trying to anticipate problems- 

\ 

\ 

One director perhaps stated ^hat was implicit in som6 other responses, ' 
that this needs assessment step was done "just for proposals",. 

One project actually hire^ an outside consultant to come dn on a weekly 
basis to examine how the project was going and ^how the project team members 
were relating to each other and td relevant others.. This p^ject was one of 
the few which claimed to have rather seriou? relationship difficulties. 



In sussnary, we feel that the needs assessment process Is treated 
generally in a very informal ^nd perfunctory manner . Assessments .are 
rareiyt-^sed t6 redirect or refocus' project objectives or activities in a 
significant way. There also^seems to be a confusion between (a) needs 
assessment, (b) nee4s analysis and inter^^retation, (c) formative evaluation,* 
(d) summati^e evaluation, and (e) student testing. We will return to some 
of t^lese issues later in this report in discussing what respondents said " 
about "evaluating benefits". 

Implications ^ 

Th^re seems to be a need for a more satisfactory orientation io the 
subject of needs assessment or diagnosis by potential project directors. 
It is noteworthy that^ scant mention was made of national, state^ or local 
educational priorities and one wonders whether these have any real meaning 
or visibility to the average educator. There is also perhaps a dearth of ^ 
appropriate Jiijols i:o assess a Grange of needs in some way which allows mean- 
ingful* options' to emerge and ratiotxal choices to be made. Finally, it would ^ 
appear that whatever needs assessment is made JLn the proposal stage stands 
for the entire project. It may well be that' state guidelines sho'ul^ encourage 
some form of reassessment of. ne>eds prior to im^ementation of the project as 
specified in the proposal. • , ^ • ^ 

5. Searching foT and Acquiring Resources'^ 

% * 
Most directors indicated that* they had made an extensive search for 

resources, in terms of products, materials, £^nd ^to a lesser extefat, con-i 
anltants. However, some also indicated that they' needed tb make no search 
because "I already had it in my head." We^find this lattet response dis- 
tressing since i't was fairly common and seemed to ^represent some lack of 
openness to new and (different Idea^ and approaches. 
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\ Many projects take .it uporr tliemselves to develop their own materials » 

handbooks, etc., expressing dissatisfaction ^r lack of awareness of what 
presently exists. 

• ^ 

Three projects mentioned universities of university-based consultants 
as resources; other human resources mentioned w'ere a "people bank"- o'f 25 
resource linkers and private consultants. Two projects mentioned other 
kinds of resource centers. The State's Regional^ Centers and the several 
collaboratives did not receive explicit mention in this context:. Only <wo 
projects gave explicit .credit to packaged materials developed i>*lsewhere. 

We also asked directors what problems or .difficulties they might have 
encountered in trying to «get materials. In a few cases, delays were en- 
countered 'because of school committee objections, or simply inaction, but 
most indicated that there were no real problems here. In one case, the 
project director held a regfional center responsible for a blockage. In 
three cases, directors indicated that they or their staff were too over- 
extended and tied to a tight projeqt timeline which allowed little time to 
expend effor.tin this direction. One project cited resentipent in the district 
caused By'^too much innovation:* "Innovati^m on top of innovation b^ond the 
tolerance point," . ^ 

\ 

Implications * . \ 

As with needs assessment there does dot appear to be a consistent or 
coherent^ strategy of information-materials search in atiy ofi thte#ii projects. 
In fepite of the claim by many that they^/.expend effort in this d|pection, 
there is little evidence -for this from what they report. Furthermore, 
there-is little evidence of imigina^on In the se^ch process, duch as it 
is. Almost no use seems to be made of the vast information rest^urpe repre- 
rented by ERtC; collaboratives arj? underutilized; the State*s ^esoftrces are 
underutilized; there is little .search for past Title III projects which 



might hive tried similar kin4s of things, which might also have developed 
suitable materials, which might have a great deal of experience and techni- 
cal know-how to pass on. This lack of outreach -to a very rich resource* 
universe should also be contrasted with the strong cJLaims these projects 
make to be original and "innovative'^. It is doubtful that these claims to 
originality could ^ justified if more extensive searches had* been under- 
taken'; on the other hand, the q\iality and sophistication of projects, and 
furthermore^ their genuine innovativen^ss could be enhanced by such a search. 
It would appear that a more thorough orientation and-^training would be jiisti- 
. fled in this area also, together, perhaps with more explicit encouragement by 
the S<;ate for ^uch search activiti^e af^er the project^ hsis been funded, 

^T, Considq/ation of Alternative Solutions 

^Another interview question was phrased as fpllows: "Have you con- 
sidered or developed alternative *lu.tions for the project objectives dif- 
ferent from those expres^a^— aC.^dhe start of your ^oject? — . and, if so, 
how did these alternatives «nerge7^ Th6 typical answer was "Yes" (13 "yes", 
3 "no", of those answers which were clearly codable*)^ On the other hand, 
most of these "alternatives" represente^^^si^nor shifts in procedure or scope. 
Two. projects indicated that they had. shifted from. an individual approach to 
a "systems" aj^proach. Others indicated a shifting, expanding, or narrowing 
of the primary target group, ,One project to develop "alt^rtiative schools" 
found a good deal of resistance to such a global concept, -and thus reoriented 
itself to th^ more modest-sounding objectives of developing a resource center 
. and technical, assistance for "non-traditional" programs. 



♦Because of great length of the interview, some sections were marked as 
'lowjer priority than otherS, meaning that if the interviewer were running 
sHort on tlme}h*e/she might pass over ^them* to others. The reason why these 
items were deemed lower in priority is not 'their general importande for 
project management .but the fact tfhat we were interviewing late in the 
^ project cycle when little could be done to alter the situation based on 
qur, findings or reflections*. - 



4 * 

The sources *of Influence for peeking a-ltematlves were almost always 
negative , e^g,; «ai«tance by a particular group of teaqhers, feedback from 
students and t^achets, or mandate from the superintendent. In one case, a 
, super lAte^ent would not allow implemenration^of an alternative solution, 
requiring that the project sticW to the original objectives in* spite of what 
the project director viewed as clear evidence of their inappropriateness, ^ 

■ I 

An additional question asked, '"Whac process was used -(if anv) to ^daot 
or test the solution "cfios'ea before implementation?" This question' elicited 
very few responses and it seems evident that most directors feel there is no 
time for such testing within a one-year cycle. Those pro'jects which represent 
either replications or diffusion of past successful projects are obviously in 
good shape on this question. Foi; example, the Watertown* Reading Resource Center 
wai a concept already 'well tested by EDCO in 20 Boston schools before being 
tried in Watertowa. Similar advantages applied in the case o^^^he "Adventure" 
projects. For a- few projects Initial rejection of a propo^ leads 
to a rethinking,' redevelopment and resubmission on a following .year. In at 
le^tr oae instance (Saugus, ACT III) the fesuU seems to hav^ b^en very satisr 
factory. A few projects do report major redevelopment with^ti the project cycle. 

one^casei the original approacli met with considerahle|.iOfejections and re- l^ - 
sistanc#%y studet^s Kan individualized learning prbgr^m^) , workloads which were 
deemed unfairly heavy and inability or unwillingness of students to take com- 
pletely self -guided actions regarding their course of study. The project^^ir- 
/ ector felt compelled to provide more structure and admitted;' "I'm more authorit- 
arian with the students than befor^. They need to be told* to be hefe and to do 
the work." ^ ^ ^ , 

We regret that we haVe only these few scraps of evidence to provide on 
the process^ of adaptation which h^s been suggested as critical by many experts 
in the field of innovation. Evaluations of project management in future years 
should explore this area more thorqughlyl 
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IV. ADEQUACY OF FUNDS ^ ^ . * * 

It was a genuine surprise to find. that project^ were uniformly satis-^ 
fied with ^t he level of funding which^ they had been awarded under' Title .III* 
The question was put as follows:"^ "To what extent are you satisfied yith 
the financial^"support tlie project has received thus far?" The suggested 
alternatives with tabulate^ responses appear in Table 8» 



TABLE 8 
Adequacy of Funding 
"Not Enough" 0 
"Adequate Funds" 25 
"Money Left Over" 3 



No^ cbdable re- 
s|ionse 



3 • 



SEiL-all three cases where it was predicted that money would be left over, trie 
amounts were small* Ot|ly 'three of those who said it was adequate offered 
qualifiers; oh^ would i kave neecie d more if they had not started late sltice 
they had far more participants than they thought would subscribe. A second 
said they succeeded bnly because of volunteer helpers supported under another 
federal program; d third simply indicated that it was "tigh^". We view^this 
satisfaction .with project funds with'iiiixed feelings* On the one hand it seems 
to indic^l^e great wisdom (or generosity) on the part of the state in par- * 
celling out the funds. . On the other hand, from our point of view, especially 
in ligh-? of. the findings reported in this section, the projects would have 
been more truly beneficial problem- solving activities if they had invested 
more t£me» and inevitably more expense in such activities as needs assessment, 
resource search, careful selec>tdon of a solution from among alternatives, and 
ac^aptation and redevelq^fent of the solution to meet the special'needs of the 
' clients. * 
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V, ^ STABILIZING THE INNOVATION: CONTimJANCE ^ 

' At the time of our interviews, the tissue which was beginning to loom 

large for many projects was continuation 'into the folloy^ng year. Obviously, 
it is a matter of great Importance for ttie project director ancl his/her staff 
since their jobs may well be on the line.^ More importantly for many of them, 
thei/ ^oti&al investment in an idea and an ideal is on the line. Tor the 
federal and state people. who fund such projects on a short-term basis, it is 
^ also a crucial mattfer to* see that the investment is not plowed under when the 
first leaves turn. Ttierefore, we. explored a number of aspects of project con- 
tinuation plans in our interviews. The lead questions concerned funding, of 
course. We feked: "Do you anticipate acquiring adequate financial i^esources 
to continue the project?" and then "What kinds of activities did you employ 
to meet this need?" In response, ^hree simply* said "No", one indicating that 
they might do something later under "766"; a second that such;was nojt necessary; 
-and a third that continiiation of the project was undesfrable in its present 
|( form 'since it was going "downhill". ^ ' " . v 

Most projects indicated that they had submitted proposals under T^tle^IV-C, 
the- continuation of the Title JEil progranrand tiost- seemed hopeful of funding 
via this route, although in fact the state wa^, to. fund only a handful of^these. 
projects for another round. * Beyond this, many projects seemed Ipst. Six pro- 
jects indicated that they had proposals in for various federal programs (all • 
different!)* Those cited were: the National Endowment, for /the' Art6, 
, S. Office of Education-Bureau of Education for the Haoaicapped; Elementary ^ 
am secondary Education Act; National Institute of Education, and the 
National Defense E'ducation^ Act. 

Of these, at. least three were either' assured or in. hand. Private foundations ' 
were sought In at least four instances. In one of these, suppprt is assured 
\ln addition to support from Title IV-f) and in two; others-it is possible.. 
The assured case is Instructive; the project director searched 'a foundation 
directory for several who seemed like they might be interested in his kind of 
proj.ect, wrote off several letters explaining his needs and got vague responses 
i "Of interest from three. /Thes^ he pursued with vigor-, receiving a further 
vague response from one. Continued pursuit of this only finally yielded a 
grant; thus, the energy and persistence of the director* paid off. * 
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Even though it Is possible to extend some projects for many y^vs 
on state, federal or private grants, sustained improvements in education 
eventually must be sustained at the local level, backed up by local tax " 
dollars. Therefore, the ^ost important long-term route to continuance is ^ • 
through the local administration, the school committ4e, and sometimes 
ultimately the electorate. It is clear that many ILtl^ HI projects have* ■ 
rough going at this point. Theoretically, there are five ways a school 
committee can cope with the renewal of a project: (1)» it can increase the 
level of effort (not an illogical proposition, -given the fact that most' 
projects are initially funded as "pilots" in some sense); (2) it can keep 
it going at the same level of effort; (3) it can reduce the level of effort- 
significantly- while maintaining the essential aspects; (4) it can reduce the 
level of effort substantially, eliminating essential aspects; or (5) it can 
drop support altogether. It appears, however, that only the last three of 
these five options are real as far as school committees are concerned ; 
there are no instances of the^ first two options among our projects. Fifty 
percent is probably .on the generous 6ide for LEA funding relative to state- 
federal; and it is usually a struggle to get long-term commitment to more 
than one new position. - '* 

pontlnue'd financing can* be a gloomy topic for Innovators, but the pic- 
ture need not be so dark as it is usually painfed. In fact, thete are several 
alternative ways Xo approach the problem and many examples emerged from our 

all, it is important for project directors to be diverse ^ 
bout fu.ture funding. A frontal approach to the Superin- 
tendent and the schobl^ committee is only one approach that is worth, trying. 
Even with the frontal approach, however, it is Important to proceed strate- 
gically. The relationship to the superintendent is the most" crucial, followed 
^losely by the relationship ft the board. Thp latter relationship may 
evolve either directly or through the superintendent; 
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it ±s sometimes even possible to by-pass a negative or passive 
superintendent if solid relationship's have been developed with key board 
members, although we do not advise such a strategy*-* The ^relationship to 
key poWer figures has to be developed in such a way that ther^is no pre- 
mature closure on their 'decision making* As noted earlier, one project ' 
director who claimed to have strong support from above also said that^ fund- 
ing through the school committee would not be proposed for next year: evi- 
dently "support" was one thing, but "priorities" was another* The true test 
of-suppor.t is the willingness of those in authority to re-examine their \ 
priorities^ and, in tight budget situations, to make a choice for the tv^w 
overXthe old* If a project has proven itself as a map or contribution to 
the educational process in the district, it has earnet! the^ right to displace 
other activities' that have been going longer and therefore, shoulfl not be viewed 
as an "extra" or, as onfe respondent put it, "frosting on the cake". It is 
up to the project director and moi^ importantly the s'tate and its repfesen- 
tatives to point out these things to the district * , * 

With or- without direct supjiort from the district, there are many funding 
options which .need- to be explored. Among these are defining and subdividing 
some elements of the project which might be separately fundable in different 
ways or under different categories of the school budget, exploring, non-cost 
optioM such as the use of idle equipment, empty or underutilized space and 
facilities', parent or Student volunteers, communi^j;^ resource persons outside . 
the schools, voluntary contributions, and f ee-f Ar-service"*nMs:...,^e-f or-product 
arr^gements. We found some examples of each of these options^ in 




another project. 

We were especially intrigued irf some of the examples we found of whay^ 
might be called "exchange economies". For example, a theatre arts project 
in Bosttm was successful enough to develop its own company which could put 
on productions and sell tickets to generate revenue* Two other project st 
were able to generate add:?tional revenue through the sale of, materials they 
had developed* The highly inventive "OPUS" project,, only in its planning ^ 
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year, has already found several ways to reduce^ cosls (through donations and 
use of idle equipment, voXijntafers fifom various segments of the community etc,) 
and to generate small but me^ingful amounts of revenue by selling the various 
products 0 enterprises Auch a^ bumper stickeifs which promote agriculture 

in Massachusetts and, of course, its agricultural produce. This project, 
promises not only to provide integrated academic and real life experiences 
of high valu^ to students A>ut to be self-supporting in doing so! 

The general point which should ^be made to conclude, this sefction is to 
recognize that, innovatiite projects which' provide significant benefits ought 
to be salable in one way or another, but pr^ect directors probably need 
help in exploring viable alternatives. We can -see from our interviews' that 
there are many Alternatives but these alternatives are not equally perceiveji ^ 
by all prpject directors. ^ • ^ 

We should ti^t ignore the fact that there are non-financial aspects 
to continuance wftich we might put under the general heading of "institutionali- 
zation." We ca^ identify many of these activities under the headings of: (1). 
training; (2) ^terials development; (3) facilities development or reorganization; 



and (4) admiipstrative restructuring. The most commqnly cited of these was 
training; f^e projects indicated that they did some special training of ' 
trainers or/ specially designated staff persons who could carry on the basic 
aotivitiea^^^f the project, passing, them on to other trainers, as a result of 
such training, presumably ad infinitum. Three projects indicated 'that they 
felt their development of materials which would last and could be passed on 
to others represented a kind of insurance that the project would have longer 
term impact. However, the means by which such materials, would be diffused 
ana i>it to good use weye not well thought out._ There were other instances* 
of the development of laboratories or resource ^enters which have an obvious 
physical reality which -lives on after the paid staff ai^e gone, but in one 
instance^ the director expressed strong doubts as to whether her carefully 
constructed and assembled resource room could be effective without some full- 
time person who was responsible ^nd tr^ned to keep it together, keeping 
track of items loaned, replenishing stocks, and maintaining active awareness 



among teachers. 
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Finally, with regard to administrative restructuting there are usually 
several types of options, all of which need to be worked out wfth key power 
figures, but many ^f which can be accomplished wit^ut obviously affecting 
the school budget and hence without disturbing the school committee. One 
step is awarding officia/ recognition to th« project as' a part of the regular 
school program. Another- is the. changing of job descriptions and perhaps, the 
.awarding of newly vacant -slots to meml)ers of the Title III project (there was 
oi/e example which clearly fitted this pattern) and changing the title of the 
^position. A third apprbach is the fusion of projects or parts of projects with 
existing ongoing and we^l-acceptefd service**. In this latter case, of course, 
the project director ma^ feel that the essential purpose of the innovation 
will be subverted when this is done, a sentiment expressed by at least one 
respondent^. . - ^ ^ ' . ' " 

.VI DISSSMINATION ^ ' ^ 

Title III projects can be judged successful on three grounds: first, on 
the (firect effects; i.e., the benefits that they produce for students or o the rs' during " 
jyie lifetime of the federal/state ffcnding. Second,- through their continuation 
and Iftte^ratiqp into the ongoing activity of schools in subsequent years, and 
third, through tlieir dissemination -oi diffusion to other schools, other school i 
^districts across 'the s^ate, and perhaps even to, other states-. This lasC^measure 
'df Success is at the aazae-^ime the most enticinjt and the most tenuous since it 
raises the possibility of eiiormous educational gains and widespread iaf luence 
result-iag from relativgiy modest initial investments, to r thi? reason, we 
were eager to examine the various ways in which projects were engaging in dis- 
semination activities, For the most part, it seemed that di*ssemlnation was 
not a very salient goal at the time of our interviews in comparison to issues 
of ctmtinuance or implementation. Nevertheless, almost all prc/ects had engaged 
iri some kinds of dissemination well beyond their initial .tar^t group (i.e.. 
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the clients designated as the primary beneficiaries of the projects* activi- 
ties or services), and many had quite ^bitious plans for widespread dis- 
semination in the last stages of the project, 

Almost all pro^cts used mpre than one medium to get the message across, 
some using a great number. We counted at least 25 distinct tjrpes of media or 
strategies which 'could be classified as follows: 



^^le.s 
Persgnalized i 
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Workshops : cited by nine projects as an explicit dissemination strategy, 
five of these for dissemination beyond the district, four^for dissemination 
to other schools or other populations within the district. Workshops 
and training events of various sorts were also mentioned in other con- 
texts by at least 10 other projects, many of these undoubtedly .resulting 
.in fairly widespread, dissemination ^ 

Course Teaching : explicitly mentioned -as a dissemination strategy by 
qniy one project but clearly an important medium for dissemination 
foA several others » > 

V 

yisi tat ion-out ; two projects 'indicated that they would disseminate, by 
milking pjersonal visits to other schools, in onfe case inside the dis- 
trict, in the other outside. Another regretted that there was not 
enough time for such visits. 

VisitS'-in : only one project made explicit mention of inviting outsiders 
in to visit, discuss, and observe what was going on. We wonder why this 
obvious approach was not more popular. 

Demofistra ti ons : only mentioned once explicitly. Again, this seems a 
bit strange. It may^be (a) that most of tl^se prefects were not^ery 
d^monstl^ble iti this sense, or (b) i^hat this pa!rticulat word is out of 
fashion.' ^any of the activities that 'fall* under the Category of 
"workshop"* might equally fit a loose definition of "demonstration** . 

Usjng col'laboratives a special opportunity in the State of Massachu- 
setts is the presence of severs^l voitintary educajiional collabotatives 
which cris^^cross the state. Only one project made explicit mention 
of, such a strategy, another^ cgnsidered it. ^ ^ ^ 

Building or /tapping j into existing networks of educators : explicitly 
motioned by only two projects: one said they made use of informal 
teacher coffee hours (in-district dissemination) , the other mentioned 
the Regional Centers. Again, for many others this was an iniplicit 
strategy Jbijjj not articulate' in response to our survey. 
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_^ CoTisulting : one project: director indicated that she was considehing 
disseminating the process she had -developed through private con-- 
suiting to other districts on a basis. 



Print Media i 



Newspaper coverage : explicitly mentioned in IS, proj&pts,, this was 
clearly the most popular single medium for dissemination. Usually ^ 
coverage was in the local community newspaper but regional news^^ 
papers were also commonly used. It was almost never -^difficult tp 
get Qoverag^ , and stories and press releases were usually accepted 
by ^uch papers. Cordia^l and even close ztelatdjDnships with editors 
or education writers were sometimes cited as well. A few projects 
also ^^ceived coverage in. the large^ metropolitan dailies, but*in 
these cc^es the project had considerably ^ less control over content. 
As noted eatHier in discussing the director' s role, many directors 
soon learn^ to become adept at dealing with the local^ f^ess. . ' 

Newsletters-school ; mentioned by three projects, obviously for - 
intra-district dissemination. v 

Newsletters-educational : one prbject mentioned using the North Shore 
Collaborative' s newsletter; aj)other mefftioned "professional news- 
letter" . - ' ^ • 

Newsl etter- Pro ject : three projects^^cited their own newsletters as 
a prime dissemination vehicle; two others mentioned such a news- 
letter as a planned activity. ^ ' . . i 

Journal articles: three mentions, * 



Non-Print Media: 



Radio : used by one, ^planned by another; indirect evidence suggest^^^ 
how^yer/ that several gther projects received minor phblxx:ity from 
thi^f medium (see below) . " / *' 

Television : cited by five projects; two commerical, one educational , 
one cable, one closed-circuit. ^ 



Print Materials: 



Packages- ki ts : three developing, pne planning."" 

Handbooks- manuals : five mentions; and implicit for several others* 

Srochpres- peunphlets .* - /five developed , one planned; presumably several 
others h^d^ developed brochures but did not report' them in terms of a 
dissemination strategy. 
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Reports : dctually mentioned by only one project as part of their ^ 
dissemination plan. ^ , ' 



Bumpeit stickers : ■ as^ ^noted earlier, one' project generated some revenue 
^througJk the sale of bumper stic;;kers which promoted agriculture^- in - 
. Massachusetts ("Support Mas^. \;rowers"). At the'^same time, in smaller 
print, the stickers advertised the pradect. ^ 

Non-Print Material^ : 

Slide^tape pres^Btlkiohs : mentioned by four projects. ^ «^ 

Videotapes : three mentions. 

Fil m: one mention. 

Photo essay : ojife mention. ^ - *^ \ ' 

Other Dissemination Strategies : ' . ' - ^ " / 

Exchange^ with 'other projects : two mentions. \. 
^ ' , gypanslo;^ : one ihention. 

' T'^mat; 7ust ta^ce the whole show elsewhere" : one »mention . 

r the aboVe listing is impressive in its variety, bat the explicl^* mentions 
are probably gross underestimates of actual us^ in most cases. At least this 
is the Impassion l^hich we^got fjrt>^*,grqpp discussions of dissemination which 
were held at woj^sh^ m^tings in April. Nearly all par«c^>ants in^ t;hese " 
groups indicated use^f local newspapers on several occasions, and about 'half 
note^ some experieh^^vlth eith^r^dio 6t television. What we are most con- ' 
cexned |bout, however, is the absence of any coherent and deliberately-planned 
^ strategy of diffusion*ih nearly air^l)e projects. » Little thought ^^s given to 
the kinds of audiences that 'should be targete^d, the *use of opinion leaders, and 
the use of seve*ral m$dia in concert to produce synergistic effects. We fe^l 
that it would be worthwhile providing ojj^tltation sessions and training in 
ti^ use of various media, the^^development of - dissemination materials, and, ^ 
above all, the design and implemeijieatlon (Sf oveAiT dissemination strategies.. 
The few group discussions -which, were held did reveal a^.^onsiderable amount ^ * 
of sophistication by some directors and a lot of wisdom worth sharing. For * 



exatople, the following points came out df a brief exchange on TV coverkge: 
"You have to pressure them/' J'You need to give them a **news^ angle: What 
^is the story? When is it going to^ftappen?" One project urged four of its** ' 
studeiiJts at different times to inJake presentations on Bost©nls Channel 4 
|| Speak-Out program. All four were accepted with- a resulting deluge of calls 
for more information. The discussion went on to raise points about how to * 
' handle radio coverage, the use of ^awards as publicizing "events," distortion 
^ffects that can come from miscommunication with reporters and so forth." We 
only regret that (a) there were not nAre opportunities for such discussions,'^ 
'and that (b) *we were not able to cajiture more of the experience fo't inclusion 
in this report. Clearly, also, more probing and extended interview xiuestions 
on the dissemination experience of differ|nt projeg^'s should be. undertaken 
in^subseqaent- yeays. - „ ^ 

VII. EVAL UATION . i . ' 

The last questioa in the interview asked "HetTare you evaluating the 
benefits or outcomes of )the project?" .In response, we found a variety of 
procedures followed as summarized in Table^9. 
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TABLE 9 



PROCEDURES USED FOR PROJECT EVALUATION 
Procedures i Respondents No, of Projects 



Questionnaires 



^ptervlews 



Tests 



feedback 



Teachers 
Students 
Administrators 
Patients 

Teachers 
Students * 
Administrators 
Parents 

Teachers 
Students 

Teachers 
Parents 



Counts (e.g. number participating) 

Observations (e.g. classroom) 

Written .^valuations (by tethers) 

^••9ubi^ctlve" (by projeqt director 

ih <|pe case;-^y parents 
iA another) 



/ 



Refcords* 



Documentation 

"Informal" ' ' ' 

None (Not relevant; needs to be. at 
it longer) . 

Undodable^o response 



12 
(8) 
(4) 
(2) 

. (1) 

6 ; 

(3) 
(2) 
(2) 
(1) 

6 

(1) 
(6) 

4 ' 

(3) 
(2) 

3 
2 
2 
2 



1 
1 
1 
1 
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Two clarifications .need„ to be made' regarding: this table. First, most of 
those not resEondin« to this Vestiwfliad covered! the topic of • evaluation* 
in discussing the eatlter question on needs assessment. As. noted in that 
. section, many of the responses such as "pre and post tests''^ seemed to "fit 
b^ter under iyaluation. Secondly, - since many projects mentioned more than 
one type of respondent « and more than one type-of procedure, the totals in 
the table overlap, considerably. " ' ^ 



It is fair to say that Evaluation was not a very salient aspect of most 
projects and very few w^rta thought of or designed as "e:ti)eriments ^No men-'^ 
tion was made of '^control groups," "sampling," "randomization," "hypothesis 
testing" or any pf various p6ssible stati3tical te^ts or analyses. Undoulrtedtty, 
such matters would have come up from variou^ projects in more extensive prob^f 
ing; the point is that they were not mentioned spontaneous^, ' 



Perceptions of the "Sucaess" of the Projec t 



We did not fe^l that it w^s possible tck collecp quantitative data from 
projects on their degree .of success in any^way, tha^ co^ld be meaningfully 

compared, grouped, or summated,^but ^*^d" ask'' each director a subjective 
question near the ^beginning of the'^lLntetyiew^which probably tells us some- 
thing ^about the overall impact qf t^le Title III Progr^. The question was 
simply: "How is your project going 'kt tlii^ point?" Responses can be grouped 
in Table 10. ' ^ ^ . ' ^ 



TAj3LEiJ.O • " ^ * 

HOW THE PROIECT'IS "6aI^^G" AT THE 
TIME QF THE INTERVIEW - ^ 

Undiualif l,e^* success 7 

Very wellj' soipe prbblei^s 8 

, OK-no problems 5 

^ OK-sonle problems J 6 

Struggling-not OK 

Failing ^ . 
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Sotj/b exampLes f^om each group 'might add meaning to these numbers: 



Unqualified success : 

^'PropQsal well-conceived; project follows -it closely,. Really good 
feedl^ck, high workshop attendance; nothing but praise for materials 
'ajxd; lots' of teachers use materials ^without telling us."* 

^'Fabulousl Thirty- people ha.ve attended the 15 planned sessions 
regularly." 

"Excellent. Positive feedback from teachers and students; the 
prografi is accepted and is effective. The community is supportive. 
-All activities weni; off without problems." 

, Very well- some problems : ^ „ • 

rrt works^^ We have^thi^ endurance to put up with bureaucracy; we 
don't quite fit in. The best part i^t.thdt we have merged school 
and community ." ^ ^ ^ ^ 

"'Absolutely great — nothing but positive feedback. Teachers really 
excited over workshop. Principals Very supportive. Problems of ' 
/proximity , not enough maperieO^, funding for m^xt yeat." 

"Very successful pro^ect^lput Regional Centers aren't prompting 
i't; it hfeeds state support." 

OK-no problems : ' ' , . ' . » ' 

"Appeals directly to special interest groups. Because it is on 
a volunteer bs^is, there is -commitment." 

"Stayed close to the ^^^^^ written." 

"Good progress^." , ^ . ^ 

OK^some ^ problems : ^ 

"Basicallg^^^^deasfid. We came with a different concept^ of school; 
there was resistance and contusion which led to redesign and . 
clarification by' us. Now the teachers are saying, 'we're, be- 
'ginning to see what they're Sbout' ." 

"*Very successful in providing service and in getting people to , 
work with but unsuccessful in getting the system to pidk it up." 
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struggling ; 



"Too much for cne-year/, participants felt rio support, overload. 
Program is seen (by administration), as a panacea and is supported 
without any knowledge.^ ^ ^ 

Failimj ' * ^ 

"lll'-conceivedf principal is very conservative/ chairs everything 
and ey^y bodyi." ^ 

"Downhilll Breakdown of communication. Regular teachers resent 
invol vement in* ' special ed ' / diffi^cul t teacher union negotiations ^ 
confused perception of objectives by all groups." 



These quotes should give a good flavor of tjie types and range of 
responses received • They do not, however, represent a true evaluation of 
what was going on. In some cases, our own judgments would be more harsh, 
based on what was said subsequently, in some -cases more lenient, Neverthe- 
less, our overall impression of Jthe Title III program as a whole for 1975-76 
was th^t'it was remarkably successf ulf in providing the stimulus for- change in 
a wide variety of .ways in a wide variety of situations. The precise measure- 



ment oJ^the benefits probably has to be done on a project-bM-project basis TOd 

many projects will yield data^of this sort. We would gu«s, however, that 
many of the evaluations will underestimate true impact. As one director 
noted, man^ use and benefit without reporting baclt, and much of the benefit ^ 
in terms of' improved atmosphere, attitudes toward school by students and 
parents, increased options for J^ming, and so forth will go completely un- 
measured, either because they are "intangible" and unmeasurable or simply 
because they were not part of the evaluation design; i.e,, not intended or 
stated objectives • w . • 



'C 
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Our evaluation through thesje interviews does highlight one important 
fatt: very diverse projects with diverse objectives do have a lot of things 
in common when it comes. to the management of innovation . They all experi- 
enced very similar challenges in building relationships, assessing tieeds, 
searching for and Implementing solutions, and evaluating outcomes. Particu- 
larly when it came^to continuance and dissemination, they experienced vevyi 
similar kinds of difficulties. We hope, therefore, that future evaluations 
wijll again focus on the project management process and provide some formative 
evaluation data as well as o^rientation and training and e5q>erience-sharing 
* sessions for those who are engaged in this important enterprise. 



\ 
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MabRIMACK EDUCATION CENTER 
TITLE III ESEA EVALUATION 
Interview Questionnaire 



The purpose of this interview is to get your (Project Director) views on ^ 
how the project is g^ng "up to now and perhaps to explore aspects o^ ^ 
project management which you feel' might be Improved in the short time 
remaining^ between now and June^. 

There are three Qbjectives to these field visits we are making now. The 
first, and perhaps most important-, is to determine ways- in which we might 
help out with the concluding phases of the project, especially with issues 
of long-term ^haintenance and dissemination. Secondly, we want to get 
some information from each of the projects which we can use later in the 
workshop sessions we have 'remaining. The third is to collect information ^ 
for the State on the problems and progress of this last year of Title III 
which will help the Title III staff do a better job next year/^ 
* 

Do you have any questions at this point before we begin? 



4 



!• Would you descri^j^ your project to me 



9 



2. How is your project going at this ^intl (Interviewer will need to 
ask leading questions to. move response from yes/no) 
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3*a)Who are the people that your project serves directly? 



3.b)Are there others who also receive benefits? Who are they and what 
benefits do they receive? 



/4. Given 'the choices on this card, how would you descrilie your fftoject? 

a) It is a very new and unique concept as far as you know. 

* ^) It is new at least as far as your region or district iS concerned • 

c) ^ It l^n«w at least for the particular client* group yo\i are 

workiAg with, * " " * 

' d) It is not really innovative at all. 

5. If you consider your project innovative, will you explaiiTwhat you view 
as the most innovative aspects? (After the initial response ask— Can 
you think of any other-dnnovative aspects of your project?) 



/ ■ • 



Is. 



* 

I 
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6, Do^you see your project as- an. example of problem solving? Can you 
'explain what you mean by this? ^ ^ 

. • ■ . ■ - > 



7.a)How would you define your role in the project:? 



J ■ - ■ ' - 

7,b)What percentage of your total time is spept on project duties? 



7,c)What sort' oT work do you perform in addit-fon to this project? 



. ■ ) 
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There are a nuipber of different terms that various people use to describe 
the roles they fill on Title III projects, an^ usually someone defined 
formally as the "director" fills many o^ these role^ simultaneously or 
consecutively, I ^ would like to give you a list of the roles and ask 
yqu to make a rough guess as to the percentage of your total project 
time you devote to each of th'em, '(only roles you feel you s^end time in) 



[Ptovide interviewee the following list of roles:] 

a)What percentage of your time iS spent on the following roles: (Note:' Do 
not need to add up to 100%) 

■ y 

manager/adminisftrator of the project 
key decision-maker 

researcher t 
trainer- teacher ' " ^ 

disseminator 



catalyst (someone who incites others to action and to articulice 
their needs) 

consultant (helping others to help themselves) ^ 

solution provider (offering explanation and solutions) 

solution adapter (someone who takes innovations or innovative 
ideas developed elsewhere and reshapes them in some way to fit 
the local scene) 



solution implementer . 

resource linker (ask respondent to indicate whagi resources he 
is thinking of) . ' • * 

b) (After examining the percen't^ges of time spent on' various roles, ask the 
project director to give a brief description of what is meant by each of 
the roles that take up the largest percentage of his/her' time) 



[Note: If project director spends' less thin 50% of his/her time on project, 
then have two people present, i,e,, the one who is doing the work,] 
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9. Tlmespan and Tlmelloe of J>roject Stages ■ 

We would' now like to get some perspective on the major steps or stages 
in this project, simply from the point of view of when they happened and ' 
how long they lasted. In responding here, I would like you to think not 
just of the activities as specified in your proposal but to look at the ' 
proje^/^ in^ the larger sens^e which probably^/^tlrted much further back a^id 
^wlll extend into the future, perhaps well beyond this summer, I am going 
to provide, you a chart with 12 possible stages that might have taken place. 
If yoti cannot pinpoint or identify some of these for your project, that is 
quite under-standable. Otherwise, try to give a daite roughly to "the nearest 
month if possible. 

I 

(Refer to Timeline of Project ^Stages)^, > . - 

10; Have you been able to build relationship? with people in key positions? 
. eniose who authorize^ unlock doors to funds,' clients,, etc, ?) 



a) Who are they? 



b) What kind of effort was needed to acquire thesg relationships? 



c) How do you maintain these relationships? 



d) Are there any current "problems in areas where the relationships 
could be improved? [If yes, then profae for barriers,] 
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ll, HoW well have you continued to assess and diag^pse needs and problems? 
Can you explain your answer further? 




1 

- 12. How much effort has gone into assessment and diagnosis^- (Use card) 

none 

^ V minimal 

reasonable amount 

' large amount 

extTJ^ely large amount ^ 

13 • -To what extent are you satisfied with the financial support tfie project 
has received thus far? (use card) ^ . 

money left over- (how much?) not enough (how much more 

• ^ ^ would Vou need to adequately 

• ^adequate funds • ' complete your objective? ) 



14; Do you anticipate acquiring adequate financial resources to obatinue 
the project? What kinds of activities did you employ (or contemplate) 
to meet the need of adequate funding? 



15.a)What is the amount of effort and degree of success so far in searching 
for and acquiring information and/or pi^oducts and materials for the 
^project? '(give card) v , ^ 



V 
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15.b)Can you explain iiicluding types of acjririties, problems and difficulties y 
. encountered? . 



^ 16. a) Have yjou considered of dey^jped^alternative solutions for project 
0 . oijHectlve^^ different from ^^MwJlax^reSsed .at ^the start of yotir^roject? 



«16.b)If so» how did the alternatives emerge?^^ 



' 16. c) Have any new .altema^fci^s emetged §since the .project was funded^ 



/ 



^^^^^ 



^3|l6'.d)What' process w^s used (if any) to adapt or test the solution chosen 



( • b4f or^ implementation^ 
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17'.a)Do you have pians for diffusion of this project or its fia^iags?:^ 



l7.b)W^t Activities are contemplated? 



l7.c)How will they be supported? 



18,a)Have specific steps been taken to insure tlie continuance of the project 
after July? What are they? ; / ' ' 
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18.b)Have steps been taken to insure the durability of 'the accomplishments 

qf the project after July? What ^re they? f . . . ? ^ 



•5, 



19. How are' you, evaluating the benefits (outcomes) of the project? [What 
criteria? Qualitative or quantitative m^ns? Can "^om provide thi^ 
to us?] * * - ' . 



^ 20. Can you lAink of any questions we should have asked but didn't? 



V 

/ 



J 
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Not 
Sure 


1973 ot 
earliet 


1974 


1Q75, 




Jan. 
Feb. 


Mar. 
Apr. 


May 

June 


July 
Aug. 


Sept. 
Oqt. 


Nov. 
Dec, 


Jan. 
Feb. 


Apr. 


May- 
June 


July 
or latex 


A. When did the basic tdeas behind the project 
originate? 




















- 








B, When did the project originate? 






• 






















C. When did yon first establisli orelatioijships with 
key person^? . . , 








y 





















N • " 

i). Wlien did you establish relationships with the direct 
clients of the proj5fe^with people in key power posi- 
tions with respect to the project', those who author^ 
^ '^ize, who unlock the doors to funds, resources, 
clients, etc? " ^ ^ ^ 










• 


i 










n— ' 






E, When did you establish relationships with the in^ 
direct clients of the' project? ' • , 


> 


























F. When did you became aware of the problem described 
In your project? ^ * ^ 










i 








• • 






>• 






fi. When did you complete the initial rie^ds assessment? 
















• 












11. Wlii^n did you begin the reassessment or ongoing 
need definition? 








ft 




















I* When were objectives first esfablishecj? 
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J. Have your objectives been altered? If so, when? 




> 
























K.. v/licn were you notified of official Approval of • 
project funding? ^ ^ 




















- 








L, Wlien did you initiate a resource search? When 
did you seek out resources? 




• 
















r — 








fchten did you actually .hegin implem^tation of . 
, . your project? ' . 












• 

— — , 
















N, Have you conducted diffusion activites? W^so, 
when did you begin? ^ 
























- 




0, !7heffr-were outcomes pf ^the project evaluated or ✓ 
benefits affsessed^ tn any formal sense? 










it 
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